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THE LION. 

Lions, when they are suddenly awakened 
from their slumbers, lose their self-possession, 
and generally run away in the direction they 
have been lying in. A man, pursued by a lion, 
had got into a tree; the lion laid himself down 
at the foot.of it to wait for him; after waiting a 
long time, the lion fell asleep, when, by some 
accident, the man tumbled from the tree upon 
the lion’s back, which so frightened the monster 
that he ran away with all his might, and thus 
let the man escape. 


Moral Tales. 


ORIGINAL. 


THE SEWING CIRCLE. 


PaRT It. 














Kitty Wolfe lived in the very prettiest house 
inthe town. It had a neat front yard leading 
to it, the sides of which were now bordered 
with the brilliant fall flowers. The golden 
“ coreopsis” lighted the path of the “ horse and 
chariot,” and the “lady in green” stood watch- 
ing over the “ mourning bride.” The house had 
also very neat green blinds, and neat door- 
steps, and Kitty herself the neat mistress for 
the day. Again and again had she taken down 
her duster and wiped the furniture in the par- 
lour; again and again had she arranged the chairs 
that her visitors might be seated as near as 
possible to the windows, for the sewing cirle 
was to meet at Kitty’s house that afternoon. 

Ten minutes before two she went again to 
the parlour to be sure everything was ready, 
and then seated herself at the window to watch 
for the children. Not long had she to sit 
waiting, for in a few moments the gate opened 
and many happy faces appeared. Kitty did not 
wait for them to ring the bell, but ran to the 
door and opened it with a pleasant welcome. 

“You have all got your thimbles, I hope,” 
said she, “for we have plenty to do; Bell 
Green and Laura Comden have sent in lots of 
work for poor Chloe.” 

All had their thimbles save one little girl, 
Ifatty Doane, she said “she had forgotten 
hers, but she thought she could sow without.” 

“Qh, ho! go to sewing circle without a 
thimble! did you ever hear the like of that,” 
laughed out Sarah Hopeless, giving her com- 
panion a “ nudge” under the arm. 

“T did forget it,” said Hatty, “but I will sow 
all the faster,” and before any one had noticed 
her, she had slipped out of the room and run 
home and back again with her thimble, although 
it was nearly half a mile away. I believe 
Sarah had her thimble there, but I am sure 
when society was over and the work laid away, 
Hatty had sewed once and again as much more 


than Sarah. But this is not to the point. 
I was going totell you how they conducted 
the sewing circle, for they were young girls, 
and had undertaken the management of the 
\ circle without any older persons to direct 
® them. Bell Green was president, and she 
had an excellent mother, who advised her 
m about many things. It was Mrs. Green’s 
j wish that the children should try and see if 
they could not conduct a society alone. 
“It will make women of them the sooner,” 
® she said to Mrs. Hopeless, who somewhat 
Y doubted the judiciousness of not having 
some older person at the head.” Bell is 
twelve; she can do just the right thing if she 
~ chooses; let her try.” So that day as Bell 
started for Mrs. Wolfe’s, her mother gave 
her a note, which she wished her to read be- 
fore the children commenced their work. It was 
but this little verse :—“ Pray that your labour 
be not in vain in the Lord.” This was something 
she had not thought of; the meeting must be 
opened with prayer. Bell hesitated for a mo- 
ment, the fear of man began to take possession 
of her soul, but soon she rose, and turning to 
Kitty said, “ought we not to pray, first of all, 
that the Lord will bless our work?” The con- 
versation ceased, and a beautiful childlike 
prayer was offered to Him who “ regardeth the 
young ravens when they cry, and giveth them 
their meat in due season.” 

It was pleasant to watch with what assiduity 
the children worked, now and then one would 
lay down her sewing and take a long breath, as 
if she were very tired; another would stop to 
talk about her visit to Boston, but notwithstand- 
ing all this it was an orderly well behaved 
cirle, and when the work was laid away for the 
next meeting, there had been a great deal ac- 
complished. There were no drones in that 
hive. They were all as busy as the bee. 

Poor Chloe, that lives in the small black house 
under the hill, could tell you how much this 
little circle had accomplished, could you but 
walk into the kitchen and see what a grand 
bundle of clothes Bell Green had just carried 
in. Chloe was poorand lame. The rheumatism 
had drawn her fingers out of joint, and weaken- 
ed her limbs, so that however willing she might 
be to work, that fall found her entirely disabled. 
Her husband had died only a few months before, 
leaving her with four children, the youngest of 
which was a sickly baby. She was a good 
woman, and none of the ladies would have seen 
her or her family suffer ; but as the children had 
desired to help them, they waited to see how 
much they would accomplish. It was a grand 
bundle, as I said, that Bell had just left. 
Clothes for all the children, neatly made, a 
warm woolen dress for Chloe, and four dollars 
which Kitty’s slippers had brought from Mr. 
Green. They were nicely provided for, sothat 
when winter should come with ice and snow, 
there should be comfort in the house under the 
hill. 

Children can do. a great deal. The little 
insect that lives under the water, works and 
toils. Mite by mite, but how beautiful is the 
“ coral crystal palace” which he has built for 
himself. Every tiny stitch counts one, and 
industry soon accomplishes much. [f every 
little girl should try to do her best for the poor, 
Tthink there would be many hearts made lighter 
than now, and many a blessing rest upon the 
helping hand that is yet waiting. T. 

Andover, Dec. 25, 1851. 


a 
Where has infidelity ever purified a heart, or 
blessed a family, or enriched and tranquillized a 








community, or built a hospital, or opened an asy- 
lum for the orphans: in short done anygood thing? 
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reached home, and our mothers reproved us for 
Nurs ery. our carelessnes, and warned us againit the con- 
— sequences of another such misdemeanor, we be- 
ORIGINAL. 


REMINISCENCES 


MY CHILDHOOD.—No. 
SCHOOL DAYS. 


In the last paper I was speaking of a piano, 
which belonged to “our family.” Every body 
acknowledges that the power of simplifying 
belongs to great minds only. The greatest 
inventors are those whose machines do the most 
labour, with the least effort, which require the 
least attendance and the Jeast fuel, and which 
make one wheel do the work which in other 
machines requires five or six wheels. Now, 
Mr. Chickering and Mr. Nunn make very fine 
pianos, but how expensive they are, costing 
three, four, sometimes six hundred dollars. Oh, 
we made an excellent instrument, which never 
required tuning and never had broken keys, 
and yet it cost just nothing. If this instrument 
were generally introduced in Boston families 
and made to undergo the thrumming and ham- 
mering which is now bestowed upon elegant 
rosewood pianos, I am sure a great many fathers 
would rejoice, and carry heavier purses and 
lighter hearts.. The manner in which we made 
these pianos was exceedingly simple. We 
took a straight board, two or three times as 
long as it was broad, with chalk we made white 
keys along the edge, and with’ink we made 
black ones, so _we had ebony and ivory in any 
abundance. We piled up five or six bricks 
under each end to support it, we took a short 
block of wood for a music stool, we used the 
trunk of the tree against which the piano was 
placed, as a music rack, and resting the notes 
upon it, played and sang to our heart’s content. 
The music from the instrument was not re- 
markably delicious, indeed a critic might have 
thought it monotonous, but it was an excellent 
accompaniment to our voices. At our front 
door hung a string which terminated at some 
distance in a largesleigh bell. This our callers 
from the neighbouring families rang, and we 
admitted them into our dwelling with great 
dignity. ‘Two of the girls had a board placed 
upon two barrels, near one tree, on which they 
kept various articles of merchandize ; this was 
“the store,” and for a time the concern was 
very prosperous, but after a few weeks the 
affairs became involved, business diminished, 
customers became fewer and fewers, the firm 
failed, and the store was abandoned. How the 
fifteen minutes of our recess flew by like the 
wind, as we played under the trees, and before 
we dreamed of a pause, the vile bell rang us in 
again to our studies. Early and late in the 
season when it was not so pleasant under the 
trees, we had other games in which we had 
more violent exercise, and could keep nicely 
warm in the cold chilly days of March and 
November. One of these games was “‘king’s 
land,” which I dare say every little child that 
reads these lines has played again and again. 
Sometimes we were foolish enough to play this 

ame before school, while the s was still 

ripping with dew, and then what sorry figures 
we made, when we came into school! Our 
little pantaletts so snowy white, and shining 
when we left home, were hanging in heavy, wet, 
dirty folds about our well soaked shoes. Once 
I remember Miss Denton’s eye caught a glimpse 
of our feet, and she straightway sent five or six 
of us home to renew our shoes and stockings, a 
measure which at first seemed to us very agree- 
able, inasmuch as by it we were kept out of 
school at least half an hour. But when we 


OF Iv. 


gan to think we should much prefer to be study- 
ing in the old school-room. 

How much labor and vexation might children 
save their mothers if they would only make a 
little greater effort, to keep their clothes whole 
and clean. I wonder if the little boy whom I 
saw the other day rolling in the dust, thought 
of the trouble his mother would have in purify- 
ing his coatand trowsers. The little girls, who 
in their pretty clean, calico dresses sit down on 
the ground to prepare such dainties as dirt pies, 
or throw themselves on the grass under trees 
dropping ripe fruit, until their frocks are stained 
and spoiled, forget the annoyance and dis- 
appointment their mothers will have in stopping 
in the midst of her many household cares to 
dress them again. Any little eagerness which 
you may manifest, my dear children, to please 
your dear mother will gratify and cheer her far 
more tnan you imagine. Cousin Saute. 


Mescriptive. 














ORIGINAL, 
SACRED VALLEYS.—NO. VI. 
THE VALLEY-OF BOCHIM. 

(Contined.) 


Let us now passon a little and look into 
another valley. It is deeper and darker, per- 
haps, than the preceding; and its name, we 
find, is the Bochim of disappointed hopes. The 
sufferers here do not perhaps manifest so deep 
a sorrow in their outward appearance, as did 
those in the valley previously named. But 
they wear deep lines of woe in their despairing 
countenances, by which you read a portion of 
the anguish which they strive to conceal in their 
bosoms, and ever and anon, with averted faces 
buried in their hands, they weep afresh. 

In one part of this valley we notice a father 
bowed down in an agony of spirit, because of: 
the hopes that have perished in the sad fall of 
an only son. He had forgotten the counsels of 
that father and yielded to the seductions of vice, 
until he had become abandoned to all that is 
vile,—a disgrace to himself and a burden to his 
friends. 

At a little distance from this weeping father, 
isa man of fallen fortunes. He had labored 
long, like a very slave, for the bubble of wealth ; 
he had held for a time the glittering prize; but 
now the bubble has burst; his riches have taken 
wings and all his hopes have flowen with them. 
He has not yet gathered strength to rise from 
his position to new effort and new success, but. 
still lies writhing under the blow. We ought 
not perhaps to chide him for his tears. His 
weakness is not so much that he weeps, now, 
as that he so long made wealth his idol, and 
bowed down to it with so passionate devotion. 

In another part of this valley we see groups 
of weeping children. They seem to have no 
common object of sorrow, but each is grieving 
for some disappointment of his own. One 
weeps for the loss of some toy, another for the 
failure of some childishscheme. But whoshall 
measure even the common sorrows of childhood ? 
We look upon them witha tear and a smile. 
With a tear of smpathy because their sorrows 
are really great to them, and because they fore- 
shadow many a deeper grief to come ; and with 
a smile, because we feel that they will soon 
forget their griefs, that the sun will soon play 
again upon their faces and their tears be wiped 
away. 





In another place we may notice single suf- 
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ferers weeping by themselves alone. Their 
sorrows are too sacred to be poured into the 
ears of others, and they strive albeit in vain to 
conceal them from notice. They mourn the 
sundering of some tie of affection, the darken- 
ing of some hope that had shone upon them 
with superior brightness; the crushing out of 
some long, fond joy. Lover or friend has been 
put far from them, and their acquaintances into 
darkness. They shall mingle no more in the 
blessed society of those with whom they have 
taken sweet counsel. They shall meet them no 
more—or meet them in coldness and disdain. 
These friends had promised eternal fidelity, 
but had falsified their vows, and are now gone 
forever from love and hope. They could wish 
the false ones rather to have gone to the grave, 
buried beyond sight forever. But to be con- 
scious of their living presence and dead affection 
js all too sad to bear; and so they turn away 
and weep afresh, with passionate grief. But 
we cannot specify all the groups in this Bochim 
of disappointment. The man of ambition with 
his hopes of civil honors blasted; the mother 
grieving for her wayward child; the poet dis- 
appointed in his aspirations for worldly fame ; 
the scholar who had toiled upon the ascent of 
knowledge, and faltered by the way, with wast- 
ed frame and sorrowing heart ; all these, and 
how many more, filled up the sad company. 
Yet the voice of instruction whispers in our 
ears, they shall come forth the stronger for their 
sufferings. "Tis the discipline of a father’s 
hand. Let them weep now, they shall rejoice 
in. 

The next valley of weepers into which we 
ask you to look is the Bochim of Remorse. A 
strange, deep woe is written on the face of the 
weeping ones. We see here nosmiles beneath 
the tears; no-sweet rays of hope beaming 
through the cloud of sorrow. Self-condemna- 
tion, bitter reproach of their own evil doing, 
deep despair, seems written in every feature. 
The voice of conscience is uttering its fierce 
upbraidings, and the poor sufferers are ever 
haunted with the thought that their woe is the 
result of their own folly. In this valley, we 
find no thronging together of the unhappy 
weepers, as if seeking for mutual sympathy. 
Their sorrows do not admit of alleviation by 
sharing them with others. Here and there, 
some burdened, remorseful heart may have 
ventured to unfold the cause of its agony 
to some intimate friend. But- ordinarily the 
sufferer chooses to bear his sorrow alone, rather 
than expose the follies of his life to friends who 
would mourn over his errors, but could give 
him no relief. 

Along the darkness of this valley, where the 
clouds are black above them and the winds 
wail mournfully, we see these solitary victims 
of remorse buried in obscure recesses, or walk- 
ing with the hurried step and distorted counte- 
nance of agony. Among them I discern the 
features of one whom I knew in the innocence 
of his boyhood. He was surrounded by all that 
renders life desirable. Fond friends doated 
upon him, as the chief object of their affections. 
He dwelt securely in their love. As he grew 
to years of manhood he won the esteem of the 
community in which he moved. Business was 
entrusted to him with entire confidence. Wealth 
accumulated upon him. He prospered in all 
his plans. With increasing riches, however, 
there came the thirst for more. The streams 
flowed not fast enough to satisfy his morbid 
yearnings for wealth. He meditated, he pur- 
posed, he executed his purpose. He became 
rich, Croesus-rich! But O, the dishonest, the 
foul plan by which he became rich, spoiled him 
of his rest. For atime he passed in the com- 


munity as an honest man. Remorse, indeed, 
destroyed his inward peace, but he wore, for a 
time, the aspect of calmness on his brow. At 
length, however, his characteris exposed. The 
secrets of his darkness are brought to light. 
His dishonesty is proved beyond a donbt. It 
stands before the world in all its deformity, and 
And now, 
while men gaze upon him with mingled suspicion 
-and abhorrence, while he is compelled to hear 
imprecations and witness their scornful bearing, 
he feels the keenest self-reproach for his past 
misdoing. He finds his punishment like Cain’s 
He upbraids himself that 
he should have forgotten the counsels of his 
friends, the principles that guided him in ear- 


his reputation is blasted forever. 


too terrible to bear. 


miny. No wonder that he pours the scalding 
tears of remorse in the bitterness of his spirit,— 
unavailing, unsoothing tears,—and all the bit- 
terer for that. 

Another of the pitiable objects in this Bochim 
of Remorse is writhing in fearful agony of spirit, 
with chains upon his limbs which evidently 
mark him as a felon under sentence for some 
enormous crime. We find upon enquiry that 
he has imbrued his hands in a fellow’s blood. 
The arm of justice has reached him. Chains 
are upon his limbs, and the lash of conscience 
and of conscious ignominy upon his soul. From 
a commanding social position he has gone down 
to the level of the vilest criminal. From the 
light of home and the society of loved ones he 
has passed within the convict’s cell ;—had be- 
come the companion of outlaws and felons,— 
was one of them. The dreadful contrast harrows 
his soul. He breaks forth—‘has it come to 
this? Have my name and fame become black 
with foulist infamy, and my family eternally 
disgraced? Would that I might be innocent 
again! O from such a height to fall so far!” 
But with all this wailing he finds no comfort. 
The darkness remains unbroken, the agony 
unrelieved. Tears burn his haggard cheeks, 
and his stifled sobbings mark the intensity of 
his anguish ; but no hope sends its ray of peace 
into the darkness of his despair, and he awaits 
with dismal forebodings the execution of the 
law’s dread sentence for his crime. 

But this valley is not occupied by hardened 
criminals alone. Ono! many a fair face and 
youthful form are unhappily there. One—a 
sweet boy but shortly before,—obedient and be- 
loved, is suffering the remorse of his first great 
sin against his mother. He had pained her by 
a gross act of disobedience ; and conscience 
was now upbraiding him with her stern reproofs, 
and wrung bitter tears from his young heart. 
And how many, ofall ranks and ages, are com- 
pelled to pass through this Bochim of Remorse! 
Some are driven into its darker depths, and some 
pause in its outer borders; but all alas! would 
fain have escaped from its dreadful precincts, 
after the first sad experience of its powers, 
And I heard the voice of wisdom, saying in 
clear, loud tones, above the wailing of the des- 
pairing ones. “The way of transgressors is 
hard.” (To be continued.) 


A VISIT TO NEW HAVEN. 


It was our good fortune to spend some weeks 
in this beautiful city, during the months of Au- 
gust and September, and we cannot resist the 
inclination to describe some of its charms, of 
which no doubt our readers have ali heard. 
With all our prepossessions in favor of Boston, 
as a place of residence, we must admit that 
there are some particulars in which the City of 
Elms may rightly claim the precedence over 
our own city. The very name, by which New 
Haven is often called, indicates one of its chief 
attractions. 


“For still, in calm and venerable strength, 

The old stems lift their burthens up to heaven ; 
And the young leaves, to the same pleasant tune. 
Drink in the light, and strengthen and grow fair.’ 

These noble elms, of which the poets have 
sang, all who have visited the city notice at 
once as forming its peculiar beauty. On either 
side of the most of the suleslenl streets they 
stand, making it very hard for one to realize in 
summer that he is not in some country town, or 
at least that he is in a city. This union of 
country and town is most delightful, and gives 
New Haven an advantage which few places 

sess, 

One who loves the country, and to whom 
green things in summer are almost indispensa- 
ble, finds it a great trial to spend the year 
within walls of brick, without a glimpse of 
God’s works in nature ; but the pleasure which 
Bostom Common and the New Haven Elms 
gives, almost reconciles one: to spending a life 
in the city. The venerable college buildings 
look down upon you from behind a wall of 
these noble trees, and may literally be called 
the classic shades. Three of the principal 
churches are placed upon the green near the 
colleges, and you walk through a noble avenue 
of elms on your way to church, which seem to 
prompt grateful and reverent thoughts, if such 
thoughts are not strangers to your breast. At 





lier life; that he had forgotten the precepts of |* short distance from the colleges is “The 


God’s word and given himself up to the control 
of his sordid love of wealth, and thus brought 
riends the deepest igno- 
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Avenue,” the most beautiful of all the New 
Haven streets. Here the trees are of a size 
and beauty which we have never seen surpassed, 





and from an arch which you may well imagine 
to be that of an “unhewn cathedral.” —- 

The dwelling houses on either side of the 
avenue, are princely in their size and structure, 
and befit their location, which is the highest 
praise we cangive them. They are not crowd- 
ed together, nor do they form one tiresome row 
of houses all alike, but at sufficient distance to 
permit their beauty of architecture to be seen to 
advantage. At the upper end of the avenue, is 
the Hillhouse place, where the poet Hillhouse 
lived, and which is still owned by his famlly. 
Here is a grove, famous in the annals of New 
Haven as the place to which the students resort 
to try their eloquence, previous to commence- 
ment. As we rode through this noble grove, 
we thought that if it did not inspire eloquence, 
it must be because the students were incapable 
of anything great and good. 

At the distance of a few miles, and a pleasant 
afternooon’s ride from New Haven, there is a 
very picturesque lake called Balinstall lake, to 
which every visitor should go before leaving 
the city.—East and West Rock are objects of 
interest ; the former command a view of great 
beauty, which remind us of the view from Mount 
Holyoke.—East Rock has this advantage over 
Holyoke that it commands a view of the ocean 
and harbor, but it is much less extensive than 
the view from the latter. There is enough of 
beauty in either to compensate one a hundred 
times for climbing the steep ascent. There is, 
however, a carriage road to the top of both; so 
that those who please may enjoy the view with- 
out making any exertion to gain it. We pre- 
ferred the shorter and quicker way of climbing 
to the top, upon our own feet, and were well 
rewarded for the trouble, as all will be who 
make the ascent. Among the objects of inter- 
est at New Haven, we have not mentioned the 
college itself. Her praises have spread so far, 
and are so well known, that our readers need 
no description of ours to interest them in her 
history, or to induce them to venerate the 
venerable Yale.— Olive Branch. M. W. D. 








Obituary. 


From the German, translated for the Youth's 
Companion. 


LUTHER’S DAUGHTER. 


Lenchen (Magdalena) the beloved little 
daughter of the great and good man Luther, 
lay very sick and near todeath. It afflicted the 
father very deeply, and he prayed as he sat by 
her bedside. “Ihave loved this child very 
dearly, but O my adored God, since it is thy 
will to take her away, may I not merely resign 
her to thee, but may it also be thy pleasure that 
she will be with the thee.” Then he turned 
himself to the little cherished object of his love, 
and said. “Lenchen, my child, you have a 
father in heaven to whom you will go—would 
you rather stay here with your father? You 
will fee] pleasure in staying here, and alsu in 
going to your other father in heaven, is it not 
so?” Yes, father of my heart, as the will of 
God is.” Then said the father, “ O my beloved 
child, the spirit is willing, but the flesh is weak,” 
and he turned himself around and wept bitterly 
and continued to say, “I love you very much, 
but whether we live or die we are the Lord’s.” 
When it appeared that the spirit of little Lenchen 
would soon depart, her father fell upon his knees 
at her bedside weeping bitterly, and praying 
that God would receive her ransomed soul. At 
this time her brother arrived, who had been at 
a distant place at school. She had expressed a 
frequent and earnest desire to see this brother, 
and her father had sent a carriage for his return. 
She raised her eyes to this beloved brother, and 
then in the arms of her father, about the hour of 
nine in the morning, she calmly closed them 
forever, as if she said :— 

* With peace and joy, in sweet repose, 

So tranquilly I now close my eyes ; 
Since I have seen thee, brother, 

Lay me to sleep in my quiet grave. 

The mother was also in the room, but in her 
deep grief not by the bedside. Said the father 
to her, “ beloved wife, think to what place she 
is going. It is certainly well with her, but yet 
flesh and blood must obey the dictate of its 
nature. Children die without life’s pains and 
sorrows, even as they slumber. I could have 
retained her here with very great pleasure if 











our Lord God had permitted it, for I have 





certainly very dearly loved her, but His will be 
done.” 

When little Lenchen was laid in the coffin, 
her father looked on, and said he, “ thou lovely 
Lenchen, how well it is with thee! thou wilt 
again arise and shine like a star, yea, like the 
sun.” In this manner Luther solaced himself 
and his sorrowing family over the death bed of 
this lovely and beloved child; and from her 
grave he formed for them a beautiful lesson. 
“ My daughter Magdalena,” said he at another 
time, “is truly blessed. That child is not dead, 
but only sleeps. O! if she could return to this 
life again, and bring to me the whole Turkish 
Empire, I would not have her come back with 
it. Her exit is a glorious one! Whoever thus 
departs, has eternal life'sure.” Her epitaph 
written by Luther himself, is‘as follows :— 
Here sleep I, Lenchen, Dr. Luther's little 

daughter, 
With all the holy in my little place of rest, 
I who was born a child of sin. 
Might have been eternally lost, 
But | live and am blessed, 
Lord Jesus, redeemed with thy blood. 
Artuor Ler. 

* The rhyme, in the original of this and the 
epitaph, I have not attempted to preserve ; have 
only given a literal simple translation. 
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HEAVEN. 


Death hath no entrance there; 
Those who are counted fit to enter heaven, 
To whom the victor’s glorious meed is given, 
Breathe an immortal air. 
No sorrows from the past, 
May throw their shadows on the spirit free, 
The radient light of immortality, 
Where ’ere they move, is cast. 
Partings shall there be o’er, 
With those who mingle in the world above 
There shall be linked again the ties of love, 
Ne’er to be severed more. 
There in the land of rest, 
The wearied spirit finds a long repose, 
No fears, conflicting fears, heart rending woes, 
Intrude upon the blest. 

The above lines were written a few years 
ago, but a short time only before the sanctified 








soul of a young disciple of Christ, took its flight - 


upward. It was almost the last piece she com- 
posed, and it was copied for a friend, by that 
hand which now sweeps an heavenly harp. 
The voice so sweet on earth is tuned to nobler 
themes, and the heart once crushed by 

“ fears, conflicting fears,” 
now reposes upon the mercy of its God. 

As is natural tothe young, she at first shrunk 
from the idea of dissolution, butas the time 
drew near for her departure, a sweet peace and 
trust was given, which made her to “fear no 
evil,” as God was with her, comforting her with 
His “rod and staff,” through the dark valley. 
Light from the eternal throne beamed for her 
steadily and brightly, and the last words she 
uttered were those. ‘Take me up, oh take me 
up higher.” May we not suppose that the 
spirit of her angel sister, who had “ gone be- 
fore” to her heavenly home, was near, and that 
she addressed herself to the one she had so 
dearly loved on earth ? 

The ties of love were again united, and we 
may firmly believe that the kindred souls of 
those sisters, are enjoying the “long repose” of 
a blissful eternity. Z. 





Morality. 
THE WAY TO FORTUNE, 
oR ‘BETTER TO WORK THAN TO BEG.’ 

Let no poor boy, after reading the following 
interesting fact, ever despair of making a re- 
spectable living. ’ 

A gentleman was once walking down one ol 
the streets of P » When a beggar loudly 
craved for a ‘few coppers for a night's lodging.’ 
The gentleman looked earnestly at the poor 
man, and inquired. 

‘Why do you not work? You should be 
ashamed of begging.’ 

‘Oh, sir, Ido not know where to get em 
ployment.’ 

‘Nonsense! replied the gentleman; ‘you 
can work if you will. Now listen tome. | 
was once a beggar like you. A gentleman 
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ave me a crown piece, and said to me, “ Work, 
and don’t beg; God helps those who help 
themselves.” I at once left P , and got 
out of the way of my old companions. I re- 
membered the advice given me by my mother 
before she died, and I began to pray to God to 
keep me from sin, and to give me his help day 
by day. I went round to the houses in the 
country-places, and with part of my five shil- 
lings, bought old rags. These I took to the 
paper-mills and sold them at a profit. I was 
always willing to give a fair price for the things 
I bought, and did not try to sell them for more 
than I believed they were worth. I determined 
to be honest, and God prospered me. My 
purchases and profits became larger and larger ; 
and now I have got more than ten thousand 
crown pieces that I can call myown. One great 
thing that has contributed to my success is 
this: I have kept from drink and tobacco.’ 

As the gentleman spoke, he took out his 
purse and drew from it a five shilling piece, 
and handed it to the astonished beggar, he 
said, ‘ Now you have the same chance of get- 
ting on in the world asI had. Go and work, 
and let me never see you begging again. If 
I do, I will hand you over to the police.’ 

Years passed away. The gentleman had 
forgotten the circumstance, until one day, when 
travelling through P , he entered a re- 
spectable looking bookseller’s shop, in order to 
purchase some books that he wanted. 

He had not been many minutes in conversa- 
tion with the bookseller, before the latter, 
eagerly looking into the face of his customer, 
inquired, ‘Sir, are not you the gentleman who, 
several years ago, gave a five-shilling piece to 
to a poor beggar at the end of this street ?” 

‘Yes, I remember it well.’ 

‘Then, sir, this house, this well-stocked 
shop, is the fruit of that five-shilling piece.’ 
Tears of gratitude trickled down his cheeks as. 
he introduced the gentleman to his happy wife 
and children. He was regarded as their bene- 
factor. When gathered round the table to 
partake of a cup of tea, the bookseller recounted 
his history from the above eventful day. It was 
very similar to that of the welcome visitor. By 
industry, honesty, and dependence upon God’s 
help, he had risen step by step, from buying 
rags, to selling papers and tracts in the street, 
then to keeping an old book-shop, and ultimately 
to be owner of one of the best circulating 
libraries in the place. Before the happy party 
separated, the large old family Bible was 
brought, out of which a Psalm of thanksgiving 
was read, and then all bent around the family 
altar. Words could not express the feelings of 
those who formed that group. For some mo- 








»- ments, silence intermingled with subdued sobs, 


evidenced the gratitude to the Almighty Dis- 
poser of all events, which was ascending to 
heaven. 

When they rose and bade each other fare- 
well, the bookseller said, ‘ Thank God, I have 
found your words to be true. ‘ God helps those 
who help themselves.” “ It is better to work 
than to beg.” 











__ Religion. 


LET HIM PRAY; OR POOR ZEKE. 


In a wild, sequestered place, quite away from 
the bounds of my congregation, there lived a 
very wicked fiumily—a father, mother, two 
brothers, and three sisters. None of them at- 
tended any meeting. One of the brothers was 
y wanting in common-sense. His name was 
Ezekiel. As he was not supposed to have mind 
enough to be put to any work, he used to stroll 
away, and be gone sometimes several days. 

One day, as I was preaching on the pity 
Jesus has for poor sinners, I observed “poor 
Zeke” looking me in the face, and every time 
I said Jesus pitied poor sinners, the tears would 
Start from his eyes. As there was more than 
usual attention to religion, we had meetings 
often; and whether it was a lecture, or a prayer- 
meeting, or an inquiry-meeting, “ poor Zeke” 
was sure to be there. 

At length I asked him if he loved Jesus, and 
he answered, “Yes.” “Why do you love 
Jesus?” said I. “O, cause he love poor wick- 
ed Zeke so.” ‘Have you been wicked 2” 
“Yes, I full, full of wicked.” “Do you pray ?” 




















saidI. “O yes.” What do you say, when 
you pray?” “JT say, O my Jesus, pity poor 
Zeke. O take all my wicked away.” 

After a while he went home. His appear- 


ance was changed. He had lost his seeming 
vacancy of look and thought. But he dare not 
pray in the house, for all were full of fun and 
noise. So he went tothe barn, and there he 
fell on his knees and uttered his broken prayer 
to Him who “hath chosen the weak things of 
this world to confound the mighty.” His 
brother, going into the barn, heard him crying 
to God so fervently that it alarmed him. He 
went in and told his father, with an oath, that 
Zeke was in the barn praying. At this, his 
father ran to the barn and listened, and found 
the boy indeed at prayer. He went in and 
spoke to him; but he “cried so much the more, 
a great deal.” “Stop your noise, Zeke,” said 
his angry father; but he kept on crying. So 
they took hold of him and got him into the 
house, in hopes of quieting him. 

They asked him where he had been, and how 
he came to feel so. He told them a very 
rational story about it. But the more he talked, 
the more his father scolded. Poor Zeke found 
he could say no more, and then fell down on 
his knees again. His father tried to silence 
him; but his mother loved the poor boy, and 
begged them to let him pray. 

When he had arisen from prayer, his mother 
said, “It is high time we all prayed. Ezekiel, 
will you pray for your mother?” “O, yes,” he 
said; and down again he went upon his knees, 
and his mother with him. Not many days after, 
she too was full of joy at the thought of Jesus’ 
dying pity. By this time, the brother who first 
heard him pray was sobbing out, “ What shall 
I do?” Poor Zeke said, “Go to Jesus.” 
Then he and his mother prayed for him, and he 
too found his distress giving way for unspeak- 
able joy. Then there were three to pray for a 
hardened husband and an unfeeling father. He 
fought and ridiculed until their three daughters 
were added to the Lord. This made five who 
had now joined Ezekiel and embraced his re- 
ligion. 

At last his father saw himself alone. His 
heart broke; he wept like a child. He went 
to his son and confessed his sin in opposing 
him, and got him to pray for him. His burden 
was removed ;. he rejoiced inGod. He erected 
the family altar, and it was a solemn sight to 
see seven persons who had a few weeks before 
been profane and careless, now all brought over 
from the service of Satan to the service of the 
Lord. And it was a joyful day when poor 
Zeke, with his father and mother, his brother 
and sisters, united with God’s people and came 
together to the communion. 

Reflect, that if a poor, ignorant, and foolish 
child, under God, can do so much good, what a 
solemn account must they have to render at 
last, who, having talent, yet often shrink at the 
cross, and let sinners perish.— American Messen- 
ger. A Pastor. 








.J 
History. 
WASHINGTON AND THE ARMY. 

The Presbyterian Magazine has some parti- 
culars about the attendance of Washington at 
the Presbyterian meeting in Morristown, while 
the army was quartered there. Rev. O. L 
Kirtland, who married a daughter of the Pastor 
of the church in Washington’s time, states that 
the meeting house was used for a hospital and 
the meetings was held in.an orchard, where 
Washington united with the church in the 
communion. Mr. Kirtland furnishes two anec- 
dotes that are interesting as illustrative of 
Washington’s character and manner :— 

“Mrs. Scofield, wife of one of our lawyers, 
and grand-daughter of a Mrs. Ford, whose name 
has been handed downto us fragrant with piety, 
informs me that her grandmother used to tell 
her about attending the meetings in the orchard. 
On one occasion, when the old lady was present, 
Washington was there sitting in his camp chair, 
brought in forthe occasion. During the service, 
a woman came into the congregation with a 
child in her arms ; Washington arose from his 
chair and gave it to the woman with the child. 

Soon afier I came to Morristown, in 1837, I 
think I visited my native place, and met there 
anold man, bowed down with age, leaning 
tremblingly upon the top of his staff. His name 
was Cook. In my early childhood, he had 
been a physician in my father’s family. As 
the old man met me, he said, ‘ You are located 
in Morristown, are you? ‘Yes, sir,” ‘I was 
there too,’ said the Doctor, ‘ once; I was under 











Washington in the army of the Revolution. It 





was hard times then—hard times. There was 
a time when all our rations were but a single 
gill of wheat a day. Washington used to come 
round and look into our tents, and he looked so 
kind, and he said so tenderly, ‘Men can you 
bear it? ‘ Yes, General, yes, we can,’ was the 
reply ; ‘If you wish us to act give us the word, 
and we are ready.’ 

This single fact has done more to reveal to 
me the secret of that power, by whieh Wash- 
ington maintained such influence over the army, 
and kept them together through such severe 
and protracted sufferings, than anything else 
that I have known. ‘He came to our tents, 
and looked so kind,’ &c. 

I fancy that he felt the influence of those 
meetings in the orchard, when he went to sym- 
pathize with his men—perhaps had lately been 
at the communion table, when he made such an 
impression upon the old Doctor of my native 
place.” 











| Parental. 





THE FAITHFUL WIFE. 


God had revived his work in many churches 
in the city of B——; multitudes of weary sin- 
ners had sought and found rest in Him who is 
exhalted to give repentance and forgiveness of 
sins. J——- H—— was a sceptic and scoffer, 
but one evening was led by his affectionate, 
pious wife to hear the gospel. On their return 
home, he solemnly asserted his intention to go 
no more. ‘ Why not, my dear husband ?” said 
the alarmed lady. “I was both provoked and 
insulted,” said a “that entire sermon on 
infidelity was preached at me; and scarcely one 
in the house but knew it. Iam for ever done 
with church-going and preaching.” 

Weeks elapsed ; the wife prayed, and friends 
prayed for this deluded man—and God heard 
their cry. Said the deeply concerned Mrs. 
H—— one evening, “ Dear, will you grant me 
one little request?” Being unwilling to pro- 
mise till he knew its purport, she continued, 
“Go with me to-nightto meeting.” “TI will go 
to the door, but no further,” said he. “That 
will do,” said this amiable Christian. They 
went together, parted at the entrance, her heart 
absorbed as she took her seat in fervent prayer 
for her beloved partner. Some minutes elapsed, 
and service had commenced, when suddenly 
the door opened, a heavy step advanced, and to 
her unspeakable joy, her husband calmly seated 
himself near her. 

That night Mr. H—— was interested and 
affected. Hope beat high among his friends. 
The next evening after tea,as Mr. and Mrs. 
H sat conversing at their pleasant fireside, 
he rose, and while a tear dropped from his 
cheek, “ Wife,” said he, “is it not time to go 
to church 2” She sprung from her chair, and 
though it was early by an hour and a half, she 
feared delay ; and taking hat and cloak, they 
went. That was the happiest night of her life, 
for Mr. H. presented himself an humble 
inquirer for the way of salvation, and now num- 
bers half a score of years in his Redeemer’s 
service. All who know him believe that, under 
God, he owes what he is to the sweet influences 
of a loving, patient, meek, Christian wife ; “ For 
what knowest thou, O wife, whether thou shalt 
save thy husband?” 1 Cor. 7: 16.— American 
Messenger. D. 

















Natural History. 
MY TAME BIRDS. 


I do not mean that I have tame birds ina 
cage. No, no; far be it from me to cage up, 
in prison, little innocent birds. That I think is 
altogether too cruel. But my birds are free as 
air, and yet are tame. 

One morning in early Spring, as I was look- 
ing out of the window which opened upon my 
garden, I saw two pretty red breast robins 
busily employed in putting up a house on the 
top of the grape trellis. I ought rather to have 
said that one of them was at work ; for it was a 
noticeable fact, that the male robin was an easy 
gentleman, sitting on a limb near by, overlook- 
ing, if not overseeing the busy labors of his 
lady bird, who gathered up the straw and mud 
on the spot, and put up the walls, I watched 
their movements for some little time, when they 
both flew away to get their breakfast. I morali- 
zed alittle. “That male bird,” said I, “is 











like a great many drinking, loafing husbands, 
who seem to be perfectly willing that their frail, 
heart-stricken wives should doall the work, and 
maintain the family, while they, lordly souls! 
are at the store, or tavern, or trotting some old 
jockey’s horse, or electioneering for some politi- 
cal candidate.” 


But the birds soon had the house completed, 
and wentto housekeeping. I used them to my 
presence, so that I could go directly under the 
nest, and walk around it, and not frighten them 
away. They made no screaming at my coming 
near them, but if a stranger went into the 
garden, we soon heard from them. 

I am sorry to tell you of what became of their 
three little young ones. Just about the time 
that their feathers were grown enough to let 
them go out of the house, a miserable thief of 
an old black cat climbed up the trellis, and 
killed them all, dropping their mangled half 
eaten bodies upon the ground! Itovk them 
up, and buried them near by, while the parents 
looked on from a tree over me, and made no 
noise. [Thus Satan goes about seeking whom 
he may devour, and children fall en easy prey, 
unless they seek and obtain the protection of 
their Heavenly Father.] 

The birds still come to see me, and one of 
them has been singing to me while I am writing 
out this article. I have a couple of sparrows, 
too, that will come into the shed.and pick up 
little crumbs that I throw out to them. One of 
these, also, has just been singing. 

Be kind to the birds, when they come around 
your houses, and they will soon become tame, 
and will afford you far more pleasure than they 
would if shut up in a cage. 


Reaper. | Uncte Jesse. 


Editorial. 


CHRISTMAS GIFTS. 
Hatfield, Ms., Dec. 25, 1851. 

Mr. Willis, Dear Sir.—I send enclosed $1,00 
as a “Christmas gift” for the dear little “ Com- 
panion,” whose weekly visits to our happy home 
has contributed much to the happiness of each 
member of our family. I trust it has made us 
all wiser and better, as well ashappier. Often, 
when returned from my daily labor of teaching 
the “young idea how to shoot,” wearied in 
mind and body—perhaps perplexed and dis- 
couraged, have I found the “ Companion ” just 
from the Post Office,—and some little gem of 
only a few lines, has proved like “cold water 
to the thirsty soul”—revived my drooping 
spirits, and encouraged me to “ go on my way 
rejoicing,” and “ do with my might whatsoever 
my hands findeth to do.” Many of its precious 
little hymns, and selections of poetry have been 
committed to memory by my Pet Buds, and 
which will, I hope, exert a salutary influence 
upon their conduct. Most fervently dol believe 
that this little paper is doing much good to the 
many children of our “Old Bay State” and 
other States. Like the silent brook, gliding 
noislessly through the green fields, fertilizing 
the banks on either side, and causnig beautiful 
flowers to spring up, so does our little friend in 
an unosténtatious manner glide swiftly along, 
snug in the corner of a Mail Bag, tomany homes 
and enriches the minds, and aids in cultivating” 
the hearts of many dear children. 

Wishing you, dear sir, a “ merry Christmas” 
and a “happy New Year” I am with esteem, 
yours H. S. W. 


MY PET BUDS—NO I. 

Do my little readers imagine I am going to 
tell them about buds growing in a flower-garden ? 
I do not intend to do this, for do you not see 
that the beautiful flowers are all withered and 
dead, and the ground is covered with a ‘pure 
mantle of white. I think the frail, delicate 
things would hardly dare lift their heads above 
the cold ground. No itis not such a garden 
as we delight to ramble in during the bright 
days of summer—but a flower-garden of immor- 
tal souls—you all doubtless belong to such 3 
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garden, and [ hope you all have a faithful 
“ gardener” to watch over you, and exterminate 
the weeds of idleness, and pluck out the thorns 
of impatience, disobedience, and selfishness. I 
have reference to a school-room, and I wish to 
tell about my beautiful row of half-opened buds. 
I love them all dearly, as without doubt your 
teachers do you. 

First I will tell you about my little blue-eyed, 
gentle Lucy, my sweet “Lily of the valley” 
as I shall name her, and well does she deserve 
the name. As pure, as frail and delicate, is 
the fair-haired little creature of five summers, 
as the trembling lily-bud on a summer’s morn- 
ing. My heart yearns over her with tenderest 
love, and no one can help loving the dear little 
girl. She is quiet and studious, never making 
her teacher the least trouble, and never causing 
the words of reproof to be spoken to her. Her 
tones are ever mild and gentle, and she tries 
each day to make all the improvement she is 
able. She was perfectly delighted when she 
finished the primer, and her kind father bought 
her a new book. Her little voice trembled, 
she was so excited with joy, and the desire to 
make her teacher happy, as she read a pretty 
story from her new reader. When she has 
finished her lesson, and recited with the rest of 
her class a hymn from the “ Companion,” she 
takes out her slate, without making a noise, as 
I have known some thoughtless children do, 
and draws a map to show herteacher, when she 
is not busy. I could wish that all teachers had 
scholars who sought to do what is right, and so 
make the kind friend who daily, for a few hours 
takes the place of a parent, as happy as possible. 
And the fragrance and beauty of the gentle 
words, loving looks and right actions of my 
precious “Lily” do often refresh and gladden 
my heart. Next week perhaps I will tell you 
about my bright little “Johnny-Jump-up” the 
inseperable companion of the fair Lily. 

“ JessiE.” 

[We hope our kind friend “Jessie,” will 
soon favor us with more of her “ Pet Buds.”— 
Ed.]} oe 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
Hampstead, N. H., Jan. 3, 1852. 
Mr. Willis, Dear Sir—Through the kind- 
ness of a beloved friend, your “ Youth’s Com- 
panion” was sent me the past — It has 
afforded me great pleasure, and I feel unwilling 
to part with it, I threfore enclose you one dol- 
lar for the present year. Yours Respectfully. 
— ELL. Prussory. 
New Braintree, Jan. 4, 1852. 
Mr. Willis, Sir—The commencement of a 
New Year suggests the reflection, that if we do 
not remember you, we shall not be remembered 
of you, and really we feel that we camnot dis- 
pense with the aid the “ Youth’s Companion” 
affords in the education of our children. 
Yours, &c. N. A. Barr. 
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INDEPENDENCE OF FRANKLIN. 


The following anecdote of Dr. Franklin, ex- 
tracted from Watson’s Annals of Philadelphia, 
honors its subject, and presents a fine example 
to writers for the press. Not a few of our 
readers will be reminded of the distinguished 
English patriot, Andrew Marvel, to whom 
Franklin, in various respects, bore a remarkable 
resemblance. 

Not long after Benjamin Franklin had com- 
menced editor of a newspaper, he noticed, with 
considerable freedom, the public conduct of one 
or two influential persons in Philadelphia. 
This circumstance was regarded by some of 
his patrons with disapprobation, and induced 
one of them to convey to Franklin the opinion 
of his friends with regard to it. The Doctor 
listened with patience to the reproof, and beg- 
ged the favor of his friend’s company at supper, 
on an evening which he named; at the same 
time requesting that the gentlemen who were 


dissatisfied with him should attend, The Doc- 
tor received his guests cordially, his editorial 
conduct was canvassed, and some advice given. 
Supper was at last announced, and the guests 
were invited to an adjoining room. The table 
was only. supplied with two puddings, anda 
stone pitcher filled with water ; all were helped; 
none could eat but the Doctor. He partook 
freely of the pudding, and urged his friends to 
do the same, but it was out of the question, 
they tasted and tried in vain. When their host 
saw the difficulty was unconquerable, he rose 
and addressed,—* My friends, any one who can 
subsist upon saw-dust pudding and water, as I 
can, needs no man’s patronage.” 

Watchman and Reflector. Fipeuiras. 


Qe 


AN AMUSIMG SCENE. 


It was onthe Sabbath, at Gawar, that the 
scene occurred which forms the next subject of 
the writer’s pen. 

Our tents have been surrounded all day, and 
though there has been but one formal preaching 
service, there has been no cessation from the 
work in reality. Some of the scenes acted 
have been amusing, if not ridiculous. In one 
instance one who, when we first came, was 
very rude, was begging to be taught, and our 
brethren were faithfully fulfilling their high 
commission, when one of his old companions, 
seeing him sitting as a learner, caught him by 
the heels and attempted to drag him away. 
Another, who wished to retain him, caught him 
by the head, and for some time there was a 
contest between the holders of the head and 
feet. But the head prevailed, and the man had 
a long, long discourse, as well as others sitting 

y- Mr. Sropparp, .Vestorian Miss. 
—_—_>——— 


INTERESTING INCIDENT. 


A young Englishman in our company, from 
the Society Islands, was returning to his tent 
during the interval at noon for lunch and rest. 
On his way, one of the many strangers he met 
inquired the way to certain mines below. From 
this they fell into a conversation upon some 
indifferent topic, and, both being wearied, they 
sat down, side by side, upon a rock, little think- 
ing what an interesting and beautiful revelation 
was about to be made to them. In the conver- 
sation, one incidentally inquired of the other 
where he was from. “From the Society 
Islands,” was the reply. With an awakened 
interest in his manner, he inquired, “ Which 
island?” “ Tahiti”? was the answer. He 
looked into the face of the other with a search- 
ing gaze, and with deep emotion he inquired, 
“What is your name?” “H.,” he said. 
“ You are my brother /” And they were locked 
in each other’s arms, There they are, on the 
bar below me, walking arm in arm, and con- 
versing with intense interest.—California Cor. 

—— 


HOW NEAR IS HEAVEN? 


Christians sometimes look far away to heaven. 
But that rest is not far off. The clouds that 
hide the shining world are thin: they are 
transient, and soon will obscure no more. The 
journey may end this hour: one short step may 
place the Christian in the world of light. One 
dark hour may hang upon him ; but the morning 
comes, and no shade behind it. Day, bright, 
peaceful and eternal succeeds it. A pang may 
be felt for a moment, and then it flies away for 
ever. A conflict, sharp and painful, may con- 
tinue for a night, but victory, eternal victory 
ensues. How soon, O how soon, the Christian’s 
cares are over, his struggling soul at rest, his 
eyes suffused no more with tears! Near at 
hand is the land of his pursuit. Hope cheers. 
How glorious the object that hope embraces! 
how holy its spirit! Who can contemplate the 
home our heavenly Father is fitting for his 
children, and not feel his soul athirst for its en- 
— and employments? Well, those de- 
ights, the happy clime, those ever-verdant 
plains, are not far distant. 
—>_— 


I SAW HIM DO IT. 

I saw a laborer weary from his work. I saw 
him stoop and take a stone that lay in the path- 
way of a passing wheel, and cast it out of the 
road. This sight did me good. This stone 
might be struck by a passing wheel, to the dis- 
comfort perhaps of the traveller, and possibly 
the injury of the vehicle. It was kind in the 
man to remove it. 





It was a trifle, was it? Please then think, 





my friend, it can be but a trifle for you to do 
such athing. Do every such sort of thing— 
anything that will remove obstruction out of 
the path of human happiness. Give your neigh- 
bor a jog to dosotoo. Perhaps he will pass 
the jog along, but we shall joggle some of the 
selfishness out of the human heart.—.V. Y. 
Evangelist. 


—— 


DR. BACON’S MESSAGE TO HIS CHURCH. 


The message then which I would send you 
from the height of Zion, from the brink of Siloe, 
from Gethsemane, from the city where our 
Lord was crucified, and from the slope whence 
he ascended to reign at the right hand of the 
Majesty on or message I would send 
you from the place where the new work of the 
revealing and renewing Spirit begun upon the 
day of Pentecost, and whence the gospel went 
forth to bless all nations, is first of all that which 
was written by the apostle to the Hebrews, 
“ Hold fast the profession of your faith without 
wavering.” You have trusted not in fables and 
vain traditions, but infacts. Permit yourselves 
to entertain no momentary doubt of the grand 
historic realities on which rest all our hopes for 
our own souls, and for the wicked and miserable 
world. Let no distrust of those facts weaken 
= Christian energy, or cloud your Christian 

ope. The story of Jesus of Nazareth, in all 
the grandeur of its import, and in all the fathom- 
less and boundles mysteries which it involves, 
is a true story, a faithful saying, and worthy of 
all acceptation. 
, 
YOUNG PROFESSORS. 

The following incident will show the im- 

rtance of Christian decision. A young lady 

aving recently made a public profession of her 
faith in Christ, was urged by her brother whom 
she tenderly loved, to accompany himto a place 
of amusement, which many church members 
were in the habit of attending. But she resisted 
his importunities, and he went alone. On his 
return, he said toanother member of the —_ 
“TI did not enjoy myself as I had anticipated ; 
and I respect religion the more from its exhibi- 
tion in the conduct of my sister, whom I could 
not divert from what she believed to be right. 
Had she gone with me I should have been con- 
firmed in the opinion that religion was more a 
pretence than areality. Her consistency of 
character with her profession has rendered her 
dearer to me than ever.”—Watchman and Obs. 

—~p—- 


SHORTS. 


Litt.e Kinpyesses.—Small acts of kind- 
ness, how pleasant and desirable do they make 
life! Every dark object is made light by them, 
and every tear of sorrow is brushed away. 
When the heart is sad, and despondency sits at 
the entrance of the soul, a trifling kindness 
drives away despair, and makes the path cheer- 
full and pleasant. 


Hannan Moors said to Horace Walpole :— 
If I wanted to punish an enemy, it should be by 
fastening on him the trouble of constantly 
hating somebody,” 


Taree Wonpvers 1n HEaveN—John New- 
ton said, * When I get to Heaven I shall see 
three wonders there ;—the first wonder will be, 
to see many people there whom I did not ex- 
pect to see ; the second wonder will be, to miss 
many people whom I did expect to see; and 
the third and greatest wonder will be, to find 
myself there.” 


Baron Roschild being asked why venison 
was liked so much better than mutton, replied, 
“dat de peoples in dis vorld alvays like vat vas 
deer to vat vas cheep.” 
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SALE OF THE PET LAMB. 
BY PROF. W. J. WALTER. 


The little inmates of a cot, 
On which, though fortune now smiles not, 
Something of better days is shown, 
Nor gentle feelings are unknown, 
As witness in yon vase of flowers 
That scents the room at morning hours, 
In yonder neatly trailling vine, 
Whose clusters o’er the porch incline. 
Nor, least of all, in that Per Lams, 
Which, yeaned untimely by its dam, 
Was brought for shelter to their hearth, 
And since has shared their woes and mirth. 
The youngsters will recall the day, 
Though many a month has rolled away, 
Since their kind father, in his arms, 
Shielding its life from threatened harms, 
Brought the poor tottering stranger home, 
From that day forth no more to roam. 
The winter’s lingering snow was still 
Upon the plain, and drear and chill 
The wild blast whistled from the hill ; 
How did they nurse the feeble thing, 
And with what fondness did they bring 
The lukewarm milk to cheer its heart, 
And every soothing care impart. 

The day their father brought the Per 
Those children never can forget,— 
*T' was a remembered holiday, 
And they were gayast of the gay. 
Now, sad reverse! he has decreed 
That the young favorite shall bleed; 
Yet judge not harshly of the deed. 
Not cruelty has doomed the life 
Of the young victim to the knife. 
*Tis poverty’s resistless call 
That dooms the innocent to fall ; 
And see, the dreadful man is there 
His purchase to his home to bear; 
F’en now he counts the bargained sum ; 
While the poor housewife, downcast, dum, 
Stands with her half-averted eyes, 
As shrinking from the shining prize ; 
So needed for domestic use, 
The tempting bribe, ah, how refuse ! 
Yet by her side stands one to plead 
With brimming eyes against the deed ; 
And with a mother’s fondness pressed 
Close to her gently heaving breast, 
Where not one sordid wish is known, 
There lies a Pet Lamb of her own. 
See the unfeeling boy, whose trade 
His heart has hard and callous made, 
Is ready with his cord to snare 
The unresisting victim there ; 
And there too is the rope and dray 
To bear their favorite far away. 


How varied, and how warm the zeal, 
These fond ones for their favorite feel ! 
See that stout champion, who would fain 
Repel the intruders back again, - 

The lad who comes with cord in hand, 
And look of insolent demand, 

To seize his unresisting prey, 

And bear it from their arms away. 
Another, provident in zeal, 

Has brought his favorite’s parting meal, 
While near a wooden bow! receives 
The loved repast of gathered leaves, 
Selected from the garden store— 
What can his infant zeal do more ? 

A third his favorite caressing, 

His arms around his neck warm pressing,— 
Expressive act, that seems to say, 

“ They shall not tear my friend away, 
Of if they do, then will I share 

In all that he is doomed to bear.” 

See next a bolder urchin stand ; 

Look at his firm and outstretched hand, 
His hat set firmly on his head, 

His foot for ready action sped; 

His attitude would seem to say, 

“ Why do you tarry here? Away! 
The well-known wood is at our side, 
Haste in its shades our Pet to hide.” 

Who does not feel his bosom glow, 
Who does not find his heart o’erflow, 
At such a scene of love sincere 
As Collins’ pencil traces here ? 

O, ’tis in schools like this are nursed 

Of virtues all the best and first ; 

Here, like the lamb, due strength they gain 
Life’s coming conflict to sustain, 

And when the fiery trial’s past, 

‘hey own its influence to the last. 
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